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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE evident intention of the Senate to insist on its constitu- 


tional prerogatives with regard to appointments and remov- | 
als from office has led to something like a collision with the Ex- | 


ecutive. As a first step the Senate asked the heads of depart- 


ments for such information as they possessed as to the reasons for | 


suspensions from office, and was met by the answer that they had 
no information to give on the subject. They transmitted some 
unimportant papers, but not those which contained any informa- 
tion of charges brought against Republican office-holders. At 
this point the Republican caucus resolved on a direct application 
to the President for all the papers. Should these be refused, it 
will be the first time that a President of the United States has re- 
fused this to the Senate, and with worse grace than any of his 
predecessors. Mr. Cleveland went into office under declarations 
of his loyalty to Civil Service Reform. He gave his ex-Republi- 
can supporters formal assurance that he would only remove from 
non-political offices for cause, the least he specified being “ offen- 
sive partisanship.” Removal from office by a President under 
these circumstances carries with it a worse personal stigma than 
under one who makes no such professions ; and the officials have 
the right to have the public fully informed whether or not merely 
party considerations have influenced the national executive. And 
the terms in which Mr. Cleveland referred to the displaced offi- 
cials in his message to Congress makes it the more imperative for 
the Senate to do them justice by ascertaining exactly his reasons 
for the action. 





UNDER the laws of the United States removals as well as ap- 
pointments are to be made “ by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” How is the Senate to “ advise” Mr. Cleveland, 
if they are to be left in the dark as to his reasons for removals ? 
There has been much in the political traditions of the country 
since General Jackson’s time to favor the notion that the Senate 
has nothing to do but to say.“ Yes”’ to the President’s appoint- 
ments. But these are not the traditions the country is most dis- 


posed to cherish at present, and ,it will support the Senate in in- | 


sisting on its rights under the Constitution and the laws. It is a 


little curious to find some of the organs of Civil Service Reform | 


sustaining the President in his resistance to the demands of the 


Senate, and speaking of the legislation of Mr. Johnson’s time as | 


having only a temporary purpose. They tell the executive: 
“Don’t give any reasons for turning tried men out of office and 
for putting your political friends in.” Such is reform! 

The New York Association is furnishing the country with a 
funny commentary on some passages in Mr. Curtis’s speech at the 
annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association. They 
have laid before Mr. Manning formal charges against the new 
collector and surveyor of the port, whose appointment gave Mr. 
Curtis such rapturous joy that he could not restrain himself from 
libelous comparisons of Messrs. Hedden and Beattie with their 
predecessors in those offices. Mr. Curtis’s new friends who “ had 
no time for politics,” are charged with the gross violation of the 
small fragment of reform the Eaton-Pendleton law secured the 


country, and that with the evident purpose to make the custom- | 


house more partisan than ever before. 





THERE are three of Mr. Cleveland’s nominees who will do | 


well not to count on a confirmation from the Senate. They are 
Mr. Chase, of Maine, Mr. Goode, of Virginia, and Mr. Shelley, of 
Alabama. All three are implicated in election rascalities, and in 


none of the three is there any reasonable ground for the denial of 
Respect for the expression of the popular will in elec- 


their guilt. 





| tions seems likely to become a peculiarity of the Republican party 
| in this country, and it isa point on which the Senate has every 
| reason to insist. That Mr. Cleveland should have named three 
| such men for responsible office is more discreditable to his Admin- 
| istration than even his nomination of half a score of obscure crim- 
| inals to lesser offices. In these latter cases he was no doubt mis- 
| led; but he must have known as well as any one the kind of rec- 
ord made by Messrs. Chase and Pillsbury in the Garcelon iniquity 
in Maine. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. Harrity of our Post-Office 
will have difficulty in securing a confirmation. The Civil Service 
Reformers of this city are not going to have Mr. Huidekoper dis- 
placed without a struggle, in spite of the efforts of their brethren 
in New York to discredit him. The letter which is supposed to 
incriminate him as an offensive partisan is taken at its true value 
in this latitude, where the character of its recipient is understood ; 
and the fact that at the moment it was written there were scores 
of Democrats in the Post-Office by Mr. Huidekoper’s appointment 
furnishes an important comment on its terms. 





THE Senate makes more progress in the discussion of nomina- 
tions to office than in legislation. A bill has been presented to it 
for the collection of the statistics of marriage and divorce through- 
out the country, probably with a view to a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the nation the jurisdiction over both. This is one of 
the many illustrations of the need for a permanent census bureau 
to collect important statistics every year, instead of trying to com- 
press ten years’ work into the last year of each decade. In this 
case there can be no doubt that the conflict of laws between the 
States is doing a great deal of social mischief. There is too much 
severity in one State, and too much laxity in others, so that on 
either side there are openings for rascality and deception. The 
extent to which the laxity of any State draws loose-minded people 
to take advantage of this is known only toexperts. Thus the just 
and reasonable marriage law of Pennsylvania has driven so many 
| persons over to New Jersey that New Jersey marriages will soon 
be disreputable in this State. 








THE House has passed Mr. Hoar’s Presidential Succession 
| bill without alteration, and it has been signed by the President. 
| That this bill passed at this session and not at the last furnishes 
| an important commentary upon the two parties. A year ago there 
| was nothing to commend it to the Senate but its likelihood of 
| averting strife in case of a sudden removal of both President and 
| Vice-President. As the Speaker of the House might then come in 
| the line of succession, the House rejected it, since the Democratic 
| party had then no prospect of gain from making the members of 
| the Cabinet successors to the President. But with the death of 
Mr. Hendricks the tune changed in the House. The Republicans 
| of the Senate now had every reason that partisanship could give 
them for dropping the bill. The senator they had chosen to pre- 
| side in Mr. Hendrick’s place now stood first in the line of succes- 
| sion. But they passed it even more promptly and unanimously 
| than last year. The House had nothing to get and everything to 
lose by its defeat, so they also passed it. 

The new law provides that whoever succeeds on the death of 
both President and Vice-President shall serve for the whole unex- 
pired term, and not until a new election can be held, as the law 
stood before. The reason for this is that presidential elections are 
not national blessings, and that the whole structure of our govern- 
mental arrangements rests on the four-year period, which the old 
law would have disturbed, ifany case had arisen. And ds thenew 
| President would be one of the ablest men in the same party from 
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which the President had been taken, there could be no reason for 
not giving him the longer term of office. But in case there is a 
naturalized citizen in the cabinet, he will be out of the line of suc- 
cession. 





THE committees of the House seem likely to give the country 
some surprises. It is understood that Mr. Bland’s committee will 
report a measure which will give the House a chance to vote on 
the silver-coinage question. The River-and-Harbor committee 
will ask only $11,000,000—chiefly for rivers,—and hope that the 
Senate will come near to doubling the amount. The Judiciary 
committee will report a national bankruptcy law, and it is hoped 
that the South and West have got over their fears of the Eastern 
creditor sufficiently to allow it to pass. The same committee has 
been instructed to report a bill establishing a court of claims, so as 
to relieve Congress of the pressure of private bills, which take up 
the greater part of its time. The committee on Territories is said 
to contemplate an enabling bill for Dakota, so as to put the people 
of that territory to all the trouble and expense of doing a second 
time what they have done with complete regularity already, and 
in the most exact conformity to precedents sanctioned by the 
highest Democratic authorities. 





#2 Mr. Morrison means to use his increase of power through 
the degradation of the Committee on Appropriations to spend the 
time of the House in discussing another tariff bill. That it will 
pass the Senate even its friends do not think at all probable, but 
they say they wish to make a record on this question, and then 
appeal to the country against the Protectionists. We are sure we 
welcome the appeal with all our hearts. But we may suggest that 
it is a very unequal appeal. The Democrats have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by it. The most they can gain isthe 
control of the House, and that they have already. No amount of 
battling over the Tariff will destroy the Republican control of the 
Senate for the term of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. Their own 
experience of the result of this tariff-tinkering in 1884 in the re- 
duction of their majority should show them that there is nothing 
more dangerous for them. If their memories are not very short, 
they will recollect how very fast they ran away in the last gener- 
al election from the record Mr. Morrison made for them. Nothing 
but the audacious course taken by Mr. Randall and The 
World saved them from utter rout. This is a question on which 
they will do well to consider whether it is worth while to waste 
time in proposing measures they cannot pass, and in making a 
record they will be ashamed of. 





THE State Department is taken to task for renewing so much 
of the Treaty of Washington as applied to the fisheries. The 
points in the indictment drawn by Mr. Richard 8. Spofford are: 

1. The last Congress adopted a joint resolution, giving notice 
that the treaty would terminate on the day specified. 

2. The American Fishing Union distinctly notified the gov- 
ernment that the interests of American fishermen would be best 
constituted by dispensing with the treaty as soon as possible. 

3. Mr. Bayard, in a letter of May 20th, declared that “ the 
Executive has no power to extend the time fixed by Congress for 
the termination of the fishery clauses of the Washington Treaty,” 
and calls attention to the proclamation of President Arthur on 
that subject. 

Yet Mr. Bayard has done exactly what he was begged not to 
do, and what he declared himself powerless todo. He has ex- 
tended the term for which Canada can send her fish free of duty 
into our ports, in return for the use of unimportant inshore fish- 
eries. 

Mr. Bayard seems to have as little regard for his superior in 
office, as for the law. In an official interview with the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs he declared himself favorable to a 
new reciprocity treaty with Canada. Perhaps he had not read, 
as he certainly did not write, the passage in Mr, Cleveland’s mes- 
sage, which condemns all reciprocity treaties on principle. - 





Mr. LAMAR has concluded his investigation into the telephone 
patents by advising that a suit be brought by the United States to 
have the Bell patent declared void. He does this not in the in- 
terest of any other patentee, but of the public at large. He holds 
that the act of 1836, so far from debarring the government from 
taking steps to make void a patent unjustly issued, makes it its 
duty to do so on the presentation of evidence to justify this action. 
The act of 1836 diminished the rights and powers of individuals to 
redress the wrong done themselves or the public by the improper 
issue of a patent, and thus made it the more imperative for the 
government to act in the matter. Upon the merits of the case made 
against the Bell patent he very properly refuses to pronounce, 
but says it is such as to justify action on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to have the matter tested. 

There is of course much outcry against this decision from lo- 
calities and persons who are interested in maintaining the Bell 
monopoly. It is to be regretted that the connection of the head of 
the Department of Justice with a rival company has given color to 
their complaints. But we hope thatno such consideration will 
deter the government from taking such a course as will result in a 
full test of the claims of Mr. Bell to priority in this invention. 
If Philip Reis made the telephone a present to the world, there is 
no reason why the world should not enjoy the benefit. 





THE election of Mr. Sherman to the Ohio senatorship was ef- 
fected with very little difficulty, the expulsion from the House of 
the fraudulently returned members being the last blow to the 
hopes of his enemies. In hisspeech of acknowledgment he wise- 
ly took ground in favor of an unpartisan reform of the political 
methods of the commonwealth, pointing to the example of New 
York, and especially of Mr. Tilden, after the exposure and over- 
throw of the Tweed Ring. He also urged the union of all good 
men to regulate the liquor traffic in such a way as to place some 
check on the mischiefs now resulting from free trade in intoxi- 
cants. 

The defeat of the McLean-Payne Ring in this matter of the 
United States senatorship seems to have put heart into its ene- 
mies within the Democratic party. It is followed up by what 
professes to be an exposure of the wholesale bribery of members 
of the Legislature by which that Ring prevented the reélection of 
Mr. Pendleton to the national Senate, and secured the election of 
Mr. Henry B. Payne of the Standard Oil Company. The authori- 
ty for the charges is Mr. Simpson K. Donavin, a well known 
Democratic politician of Ohio. He makes the charge with such 
abundance of detail as must lead to its complete refutation if it be 
not true, and, while its tone is not such as the occasion calls for, 
there is much in the bearing both of Senator Payne and the peo- 
ple who are said to have been bought to vote for him which 
seems to confirm the story. The legislature has ordered an inves- 
tigation of the charges, as they affect four members of its own 
body, but it is still uncertain whether the national Senate will 
move in the matter or not. There are abundance of precedents for 
action, and also for Mr. Payne’s demanding an investigation at 
the hands of his associates ; but that is what he shows no sign of 
asking. 





THE representatives of the pottery business have been meet- 
ing in convention in New York. Like other manufacturers, they 
deprecate the reduction of the Tariff at the present time espe- 
cially, but do not seem to have very strong hopes of friendly treat- 
ment from this Congress. The secretary of their association re- 
ported that the importation of foreign earthenwares of all grades 
had shown a notable decline, and that the sales of native goods, 
especially of the higher grades, had increased proportionally. It 
was said that American wages for potters are a hundred per cent. 
higher than in Europe, and that this alone made it imperative to 
maintain the duties on imported wares. We may venture the sug- 
gestion that a closer attention to the artistic quality of the Amer- 
ican potteries would make the retention of the duties much more 
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certain. We are still buying many kinds of earthenwares of for- 
eign makers which might be made at home. We do make some 
very fine and costly articles, and we also produce a very great 
quantity of cheap and serviceable wares. But what we might 
call the upper-middle class of potteries are hardly to be had of 
our home-producers, because they are not awake to the necessity 
of paying for brains as well as formuscle. Last summer we called 
the attention of a large manufacturer to this defect, and he an- 
swered us by exhibiting his sample-book of designs. It was a 
very chamber of horrors, without a single design that showed gen- 
uine feeling for either form of color. We have done some things 
better since 1876, but Professor Rouleaux might still say of us 
that we are putting the finest materials in the world to a very un- 
satisfactory use. 





THE people of Massachusetts do not appear to be unanimous 
in the approval of Governor Robinson’s course in selling the 
state’s share of the bonds of the New York and New England 
Railroad to a Boston syndicate for a less sum than a New York 
syndicate had offered. The legislature has appointed a special 
committee to investigate the matter, and to report such legisla- 
tion as may be thought necessary to control the action of the Ex- 
ecutive in similar cases in the future. We hold Governor Robin- 
son to have been quite right, if he took the lower offer in the be- 
lief that the interest of the public would be better served by a 
sale to Boston purchasers. But if his action was dictated only by 
such narrowness as controlled his behavior in the matter of the 
uniforms for the state militia, or still worse, if it was a job for 
the benefit of a set of Boston capitalists, the legislature should 
probe the matter to the bottom. Massachusetts is not a common- 
wealth which can afford many sacrifices of this kind, and she 
should have the assurance that her public servants will subject 
her to none except for the strongest reasons of public advantage. 





Two more Governors’ messages show their States struggling 
with debt. In the case of Mississippi the wonder is that the com- 
monwealth which began the bad practice of repudiation still finds 
any one to trust her. We should have thought that such a record 
as hers at least carried with it the compensating advantage that 
for the future she would be obliged to keep her outlay within the 
bounds of her income. 

Iowa also has an annual deficit. In part this is due to the 
fact that so many of her people are from New England,and have 
taken to the West the high ideal of state-government which char- 
acterizes New England. If they-would only learn to do things in 
the slipshod and cheap fashion of some other States, they might 
make both ends meet and make a shift to get on. 





THE new constitutional amendment does not seem to have 
disposed of the liquor question of Iowa. As a matter of fact, the 
traffic is carried on in open day at all the principal centres of pop- 
ulation, and some of the largest distilleries on the continent are in 
full operation in Iowa. One brewer delivers his beer-kegs as usu- 
al on the streets, with instructions to his men to shoot the first 
man who interferes. As yet no one has taken the risk of a shot. 

The Prohibition party have prepared a severe enforcement 
law, under which the governor will have the duty of creating a 
special commission to enforce prohibition in any locality where the 
ordinary proceeding of law has failed to effect this. 

On the other hand the mayors of Iowa cities are moving united- 
ly for a high license law as the best solution of the liquor difficul- 
ty. They have found by experience that the outlawry of the 
traffic only makes it “ bird-free ” as the Germans say. They get 
free trade in whiskey, centred in back-street groggeries, instead of 
a regulated sale and a city income. 

This proposal involves a fresh amendment of the State consti- 
tution, but the new Governor calls for a convention to revise the 
docament throughout. 





THERE has been a well worked up newspaper scare over the 
handful of Socialists in Chicago, who are said to be preparing dy- | 








namite bombs in the hope of a collision between capital and labor 
in that city. The mayor and the police treat the reports as wild- 
ly exaggerated, and declare they are quite able to take care of the 
handful of discontented Germans and Russians who talk violence 
in that city. It is rather strange, if the manufacture of dynamite 
bombs is actually begun, that the police have not yet succeeded in 
making any arrests. 





THE suit brought by Attorney-General Cassidy to restrain the 
sale of the South Pennsylvania Railroad to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has resulted in a permanent injunction against that trans- 
action. The court decided that the prohibition contained in the 
new state constitution is the law of the state even before any leg- 
islation to enforce it; that the unfinished road is a “ parallel line” 
in the sense of the* constitution, even before its completion has 
made it a ‘‘ competing line.” At the same time the court refused 
to enjoin the Messrs. Drexel from any transaction in bonds issued 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad for this or any other purpose. The 
injunction on the railroad itself is all that is needed to protect the 
public interest. 

This decision is very gratifying as showing that the public in- 
terest is still on the top in this commonwealth, and that we have 
the means to enforce the public rights against the most powerful 
corporations. Mr. Cassidy has earned the public gratitude by 
this bold stroke, and he will lay the community under still greater 
obligations if he wil! hold the street railways to a reckoning in 
this city. 

It is said that the South Pennsylvania road will now be fin- 
ished, and that those stockholders who do not respond to the call 
for instalments will be sold out. In the interests of a very large 
section of the state which has no proper outlet for commerce we 
hope this is true. 


WILL the English Liberals follow Mr. Gladstone, or will they 
break with him on the Home Rule question? The most contrary 
reports are sent us by the London newsmongers, but the general 
indications point towards Mr. Gladstone having his own way. It 
is the only way in which the Liberal party can move unitedly, and 
it is the way of justice, which in the long run weighs more with 
the Liberals than with their rivals. Lord Randolph Churchil! ex- 
hibits the Tory temper when he declares for civil war'rather than 
Home Rule,—the brute force of the sword counting for more with 
him than any amountofreasoning. This is the more immoral as it 
is not based on principle. He was ready enough himself for a trans- 
action with Mr. Parnell, until he discovered that his associates 
were not. 

There is, however, a high-tide of hatred for Lreland and the 
Irish in London at present; and it is one of the misfortunes of 
England that its national legislature meets at a place where an 
intense and not truly national opinion asserts itself. London tries 
to make much of Lord Carnarvon’s resignation of the Irish vice- 
royalty, although in his letter of resignation he reminds Lord Sal- 
isbury that he agreed to hold the place only till after the elections. 
It is said that his resignation marks the failure of the attempt to 
govern Ireland without coercion laws. If anything, it proves just 
the reverse of this. Ireland, in the midst of the excitements of a 
general election, has been more peaceful than during any similar 
period under Lord Spencer, and Lord Carnarvon has gone every- 
where with a freedom which was impossible to his predecessor. 

It is true that Ireland is at this moment in a very distressed 
and excited condition ; but not true that “a general strike against 
rent’’ ison the carpet. It is only a reasonable reduction of rent 
that the Irish tenant asks, and every reason which existed for the 
abatement ordered by Mr. Gladstone’s land-courts is now valid 
for a still farther reduction. Rents which were “ fair’’ when the 
land-courts were sitting, are no longer so, from the fallin all sorts 
of produce. One fallacy in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation was 
his assumption that a rent fixed by a land-court would continue 
reasonable for a term of fifteen years. The swift change in agri- 
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cultural circumstances has proved he was mistaken, and the Irish 
landlords generally are provoking trouble by refusing precisely 
the reduction that English landlords are making. In some cases 
the very same landlord makes a heavy reduction to his English 
tenants and refuses it to the occupants of his lands in Ireland. 





Mr. BRADLAUGH has achieved avery dubious triumph by tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. In taking the oath at all he has been 
guilty of an act of unworthy compliance with what he must regard 
as a superstition, after first refusing it on grounds of conscience, 
and then offering to take it with the declaration that it would not 

. bind his conscience. Itis not certain, although probable, that he 
has entirely escaped legal penalties, the Speaker only referring 
that question to the Parliament itself when fully organized. Should 
it be raised, the chances of his expulsion are gti!] very good, as all 
the Home Rulers, nearly all the Tories, and many Liberals agree 
in thinking he should not be allowed to sit. 





AN English woman physician utters a word of warning with 
reference to M. Pasteur’s hydrophobic inoculations. When that 
eminent vivisectionist first laid his supposed discovery before his 
associates in the medical profession in France, he was asked by 
one of them what assurance he had that his inoculated patients, 
bipeds and quadrupeds alike, might not prove centres of infection, 
even though they themselves escaped by inoculation the horrible 
fate of death by hydrophobia. As experience has exploded the no- 
tion that infection can be conveyed by those who themselves are 
suffering from that disease, the force of the suggestion was seen 
at once, and by none more promptly than by M. Pasteur, who 
promised to make this danger a subject of investigation. Thus 
far we hear of no tests that he has applied, while we hear of 
his proceeding with his inoculations as though no such possibility 
had ever been suggested. Itis now said that his experiments may 
have been the means of that wide spread of hydrophobic rabies 
among dogs, which has caused so much alarm in both France and 
England. Should we have, if we have not already had, some half- 
dozen imitators of M. Pasteur at work among the canine popula- 
tion of this continent, we may have equal reason for asking what 
protection the public has against the wide-spread diffusion of hy- 
drophobia by those experiments. 

It is also believed that inoculation itself has been followed by 
fatal consequences in the subject. A child who had been bitten by 
a rabid dog, and showed no symptoms of rabies, was taken to M. 
Pasteur and inoculated. Within a reasonable time afterwards she 
died of this horrible disease. 





M. DE FREYCINET so far foregoes his instincts of extravagant 
spending as to promise France that his ministry will be one of 
economy, and will avoid distant expeditions for the extension of 
French dominion. But on one point he has not learnt the lesson 
of the election. He means to keep up that futile and irritating 
war on the priests which did so much to cause the Conservative 
reaction. There could be no greater folly with regard to the fu- 
ture of Republicanism in France. But for this one blunder 
French conservatism ofall shades would be utterly discredited and 
left without a battle-cry. It is the anti-clerical war that keeps its 
energies alive, and that attracts new recruits to its ranks, for 
nothing recruits so well as a palpable injustice. 





Has Germany annexed the Samoan or “ Navigators’” Islands 
in the South Seas? Several years ago a treaty was entered into 
by Great Britain, Germany and America to secure the neutraliza- 
tion ofthese islands for a term of years not yet expired. But in 
the meantime Germany has been strengthening her power in the 
islands by colonization and by the aggressive attitude of her con- 
suls, until she seemed to have made herself master in all but the 
form of the thing. The English and American consuls report the 
annexation of the islands to Germany ; the German government 
denies this; but the difference is a matter of words rather than of 





things. Nothing but the creation of a mixed international com- 
mission to control affairs in the islands will now suffice to make the 
treaty of neutralization a reality. 





GREECE has been spluttering war for the last month, because 
the unification of Bulgaria gave her no accession of territory, but 
rather created a strong power in the vicinity of Stamboul, to 
which that capital is likely to fall when the Turk leaves Europe. 
If there is anything the Greek believes in it is his right to the an- 
cient capital of the Hellenic Empire ; and his national ambition 
is roused by the likelihood that not the Hellenese but the Bulga- 
rians are to become its masters. It has a very considerable Greek 
population, but it belongs to no nationality. Turks, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and all the other races of the Balkan peninsula and of 
the adjacent parts of Asia, are crowded in its close streets in in- 
extricable confusion. Not one has a “ working majority,” or eas- 
ily could take practical control of its miscellaneous masses after 
the Turk had left for the south side of the Bosphorus. 

Turkey is only anxious to keep the peace, and now offers to 
abandon her warlike preparations if the other powers willdo the 
same. Servia is willing if Bulgaria will let her off from paying a 
war indemnity ; Greece is willing if her claims to an extension of 
her frontier northward will be considered at a second Balkan 
conference which Turkey is asking to meet at’ Constantinople. 
In all the negotiations thus far Turkey plays the feeblest part, 
probably because the detachment of one piece after another from 
her territory has left her without the revenue needed for effective 
warlike preparations of any kind. Before the needs of an army 
are considered, the Harem and the Court must be provided for. 
To this the successors of Abu-Bekr and Omar have come ! 








THE “ MEMORANDUM CONCERNING CANADA.” 


b hiss paper we reprinted last week proposing closer commercial 

relations with our Northern neighbors, has met with much 
more friendly than hostile criticism. On the other side of the 
border it has been received with much cordiality, giving evidence 
that it corresponds to the wishes of our neighbors as well if not 
better than any other proposal. In this country the only objection 
which seems to be generally entertained is based on the doubt 
of its practicability. It is said that Canada, being no more than 
a dependency of the British Empire, will not be allowed to make 
any arrangements with the United States which would be to the 
advantage of this country more than of England, and that what- 
ever concessions Canada made to us, she must make to England 
as well. 

We may presume that the Canadians understand their posi- 
tion in the British Empire at least as well as any one on this side 
of the border does. It is their contention that they are quite free 
to do whatever they find to be necessary for their own interests. 
In a famous speech made by Sir Alexander Galt at Montreal, as 
he was on the point of starting for England in 1880, he declared 
that the Dominion was under no restrictions in this matter. Sir 
Alexander was the Finance Minister of the Canadian government, 
and spoke as such at a dinner given by his political friends of 
that party which most cherishes ‘the British connection.” And 
no less than this may be logically inferred from the adoption of a 
protective tariff by Canada, and from the negotiations carried on, 
apart from England, for freer commercial connections with France 
two years ago. 

England knows that the “silken rein” of the British connec- 
tion will continue to bind Canada to herself no longer than it is 
not found to stand in the way of Canadian interests. For years 
past it has been no more than a piece of sentiment, and neither 
party to the arrangement is likely to regard sentiment as outweigh- 
ing more solid considerations. For this reason, we venture to 
predict, the resistance, if any, from the side of England, will be 
only slight and temporary. Every English statesman must realize 
how great the advantages to Canada from such an offer on our 
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part, and would hesitate to expect Canada to act with a disregard 
of material interests, which England never shows when her own 
are concerned. He would shrink from taking the responsibility, 
if he has the power, of a refusal which must end in sundering the 
last tie between the mother country and her greatest remaining 
daughter. Indeed the expectation that Canada will set up for her- 
self some day is very general in England, and the English have 
learned by their experience with America that it is better not to 
have such relations severed in a storm. 

Mr. Townshend, of Illinois, who for some time past has been 
urging the need of a Zollverein for the whole continent, sees no 
good reason for a special agreement with Canada, and is in the 
durk as to the reasons for an especially close sympathy with our 
neighbors of the North, to the exclusion of those on the South. 
We think that a little reflection on his part would satisfy him on 
that point. We presume that even the friends of the larger pro- 
posal will admit there is a difference between the public and poli- 
tical morality of the Canadians and that of the Latin states of this 
continent. An arrangement with Canada would be as binding on 
her part as on ours. Her people have a well settled order of gov- 
ernment; they have high ideas of the duty of public honesty. 
These two points are enough to mark the difference. The Cana- 
dians for instance are incapable of treating any foreign investor as 
the Mexican government has treated the Americans who recently 
invested their capital in Mexican railroads under the guarantees 
of that republic. What they promise us, they will do as faithfully 
as we will do what we promise them. What our neighbors on the 
South promise us will be done as long as it suits them better to keep 
their promise than to break it, or until the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of to-day by some successful revolutionist. Now in the 
matter of commercial union we should be placing our protective 
policy at the mercy of a dishonest partner. This may not seem a 
very important matter to a Free Trader like Mr. Townsend, but it 
is a consideration of the greatest weight with the American peo- 
ple. Mexico must rise to a much greater beight of ethical devel- 
lopment before we can trust her—or for that matter any fof her 
Spanish-American neighbors—in an arrangement in which so much 
would depend on the absolute good faith of both parties 

That we need closer commercial relations with our neighbors 
south of us is a point on which we have been insisting for the last 
six years. There is no need of a Commercial Union with them to 
secure that. Neither is there any need of reciprocity treaties. All 
that is necessary is to admit free of duty raw sugars coming in 
their ships or ours from any country or colony of this continent 
which does not discriminate against our products. This would 
force Spain to throw open the commerce of the Spanish West In- 
dies to us as she did not propose by the rejected treaty, while it 
would not be open to any of the grave objections Mr. Cleveland 
has urged against reciprocity treaties. It would put a premium 
upon American shipping to which our own people and those of 
Canada would respond most freely, if the proposed arrangement 
with Canada were made at the same time. It would put a stop to 
the dependence of this continent upon the shipping of Europe for 
the carrying-trade, and would restore our prestige as aseafaring 
nation. And it would remove from the Tariff the only grossly un- 
just and oppressive duty which remains as a war-tax still unre- 
pealed. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

ISCUSSION has been warm and thorough in recent years 
over the claims of institutional life for children upon public 
confidence. A great impulse was given to it a score of years ago 
owing to investigations made into the operations of one of the 
largest girls’ asylums in London. In this institution there was an 
average population of 1,200 girls. Here they were retained, dis- 
ciplined and instructed until they were of suitable age to go out 
to service, when they were put into private families and, for the 
most part, indentured. A commission of ladies acting under the 
authority of the Home Secretary of the English Cabinet followed 
the history of more than six hundred of these indentured girls, 
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| fully abnormal. 


and the report was of a remarkable and unexpected character. 
The vast majority of these girls were found to present so uniform a 
type of character as to point unmistakably to a common influence 
over them as the source of it. They were uniformly dull in 
intellect and irascible. Inquiry as to the training of the small 
minority who had livelier wits, more amiability and self-control, 
disclosed the fact that these girls had been taken into the per- 
sonal service of the matrons and stewardesses of the asylum, and 
consequently had enjoyed a greater diversity of influences and 
scenes in childhood, and more of personal attention, with less of 
the strict regimen of the institution. The commission attributed 
the stolidity of mind and petulance of feeling in the other girls 
to the lack of personal development attendant upon the monot- 
ony of institutional life. Their companions were the same girls 
of their own age, year in and year out. All ate out of the same 
kind of trenchers, wore muslin dresses of the same pattern, slept 
under white counterpanes of the same dimensions on cots ar- 
ranged in long stiff rows, and all moved by the same mechanical 
formule. The philosophy of uniforms and discipline like this is 
well understood by the drill sergeant of European armies, where 
the aim distinctly is to substitute a prescribed order for personal 
vivacity and enterprise. This discovery had much to do in Eng- 
land with the-plan of transferring children who became wards of 
the public to agricultural homes, and even to sending large num- 
bers of them to Canada and other British colonies to be placed in 
private families. 

The question raised was and is a grave one. So much af- 
fected by it was the late Dr. Muhlenberg, of New York, that be- 
fore he completed the building of St. Luke’s Hospital, he had 
projected a new enterprise, which he called St. Johniand, a com- 
munity now existing on Long Island, in which cottage-life was 
introduced as a modification of the old form of large classified 
asylums. The matter became one of much moment at Girard 
College, as its population increased in numbers, and the late 
William Welsh, for several years before his death, urged in and 
out of season, and until he succeeded, the introduction of the cot- 
tage plan into that institution as occasion arose for the erection of 
new dormitories. 

The favorite solution of the child-charity in recent years has 
been that of placing the dependent little folk in private families, 
and especially in those of farmers. The largest scale on which 
this operation has been carried on by any single agency is that of 
the ‘ Children’s Aid Society of New York.’ Last year that or- 
ganization reported that in the'thirty-two years of its existence it 
had removed over 74,000 children from the streets of New York 
to country homes, chiefly in the Northwestern States. During 
those thirty years the population of the city averaged about 
980,000, and in the United States at large the ratio of children un- 
der fifteen years of age to the whole number of inhabitants is as 
387 in 1,000. Inasmuch as the birth-rate is smaller in cities than 
in the country, and the mortality rate among children is very 
much greater, no objection can well be made to the application of 
this ratio to New York, and thus it appears that the single Society 
referred to has transported during its existence at least one-fifth 
of the juvenile population under fifteen from New York to the 
country. This is the work of but one agency. Others are en- 
gaged in the same system of providing for the waifs, and in some 
states it is not lawful to detain young children in the almshouses. 

Several causes have greatly quickened the disposition of the 
philanthropic to promote the removal of abandoned and neglected 
children from cities to the country. Probably the first motive is 
the entirely humane one of saving infant life. The mortality 
rates of public institutions for children have been something fright- 
Nor has this experience been peculiar to America, 
During the first twenty years of its existence 66 per cent. of the 
population of the London Foundling Hospital died before reaching 
the age of apprenticeship: in the corresponding institution at St. 
Petersburg the rate was 76 per cent., and at Paris 56 for like peri- 
ods. The average mortality rates among the population under 
fifteen is for England 34.04, Russia 64.4, and France 46.3 per cen- 
tum. There is on record an estimate from the secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities that prior to 1857 the mortality 
of the infants in the almshouses of that state was 80 in 100; and 
a statement from the President of the Board of Guardians 
of Philadelphia that all of the infants in the almshouse who were 
not taken away in time died within six months of their admis- 
sion ; while the infant mortality at Randall’s Island is said by re- 
sponsible authority to have reached as high as 90 per cent. The 
removal of young children to the homes of private families in the 
country has been followed by a large diminution of the death-rate. 

It ought to be said here, in justice, that there are exceptions 
to this terrible institutional mortality, and the Secretary of the 
New York Charity Organization Society communicates, as the re- 
sult of his investigations, that the death rate among children under 
five years of age in the private and better class of asylums in this 
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city is only about 8 per cent., and shows a high sanitary efficiency. 

The facts now alleged show the exposure of the young living 
in the poor quarters of the city to death ravages and the necessity 
for em / bg that instant and effective remedy which a ‘transfer 
to rural life has been found to afford. 

An economic motive for this removal is the cheapness of the 
operation. 
he deals with to the northwest at $20.00 each, and states that the 
actual average has always heretofore been below that figure. 
When the operation is accomplished the child ceases almost uni- 
formly to be a charge upon the treasuries of either charitable so- 
cieties or municipal institutions. 

Objection is made to the “ placing out ” system, that it is im- 
possible in America to exercise effective supervision over the 
transferred children, and that they may get into families where 
they are not well treated or are subjected to bad influences. Oc- 
casionally instances have arisen of misused children received into 
farmer’s families, but they are rare. It is more than probable that 


those who are willing to receive children at a dependent age into 
their homes, are people above the average at least in kindliness of 
Sordid and hard natures are not apt to respond to 
ere child labor 


disposition. 
such appeals, at least among American farmers, w 
is worth very little. . 

A more important suggestion has samrys f come from Mrs. 8. 
B. Wister, a lady most favorably known to the reading public by 
her translations of German romances. She writes of the difficulty 
among families in humble circumstances in these days of relaxed 
home discipline with regard to establishing habits of obedience 
and tener “A child who has gone through a term of resi- 
dence in a well ordered institution,” she says, “ will be more bid- 
dable, useful, and therefore more likely to gain the affections of 
an adopted family, than one straight from the dirt and abandon- 
ment of the street.” Her plan is that of a residence in a tempo- 
rary home for a while, and a transfer from it to some farmer’s 
family, and this is the tentative ground towards which many of 
the more experienced workers among neglected city children are 
drifting. To no small extent it is the plan upon which the work 
of Mr. Brace has been largely done, since many of the children 
whom he sends to the northwest have come from his lodging houses 
and industrial schools. As for sanitary conditions, it has been ex- 
perimentally and abundantly proved that they can be made as 
wholesome, at least in small and private institutions, as the aver- 
age for the whole country. As far as present experience goes, it 
is not favorable to great, densely-peopled asylums for children, 
nor to municipal and state care of them, but it is in favor of tem- 
porary asylums well supervised by disinterested ladies and gentle- 
men, and an early transfer of disciplined children to country 
houses. D. O. K. 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS: 


yur second part of the Greville journals deals with an epoch so 
different from that which the earlier series sets off in such live- 
ly colors, that this fact alone is sufficient to account for its more 
sober tone and its deeper importance. Old fashions had gone out 
and new ideas had come in: prodigal extravagance and irrespon- 
sible living no longer governed the habits of the aristocracy. 
Greville himself was older and sadder if not wiser, and less dis- 
posed to run after what seemed novel and piquant. As in the 
first volumes the journals open with the death of a King, but here 
expectation centres, not on a sensual and bloated monarch like 
George IV.,—the faults and vices of whose regency were too well 
known to permit anyone to hope for high purpose or even respec- 
tability in his neign—but on a youthful, unspoiled creature, who 
assumed the sovereignty with an awed sense of its responsibilities, 
and a wish to live in submission to the highest duties it imposed. 
Since Elizabeth no woman has had so great a destiny as that 
which we can watch here, seeing the virgin crescent round into 
the full orb. So long as Lord Melbourne held office Greville had 
ample opportunity of meeting the young Queen, although he 
cared little for such privileges, finding the conversation of the 
court dull and restricted and its formalities irksome. But in 
spite of his own ennui he has succeeded in giving an admirable 
picture of Victoria, made up of innumerable delicate touches, 
showing the spirit in which she bore her honors, her steady ad- 
vance into dignified ion of her prerogatives, and above all 
her graceful and filial relations with her chief minister, who in 
those days was perpetually at her side, whether she talked, stud- 
ied, rode, or even ate her dinner. “ His manner to her is perfect,” 
writes Greville, “always respectful and never presuming upon 
the extraordinary distinction he enjoys: hers to him is simple, 
natural, indicative of the confidence she reposes in him and of her 

lively taste for his society.” 
1 THE GREVILLE Memoirs. (Second 


Part. 
Victoria from 1837 to 1852. By the late Char 
Council. London : Longmans, Green & Co. .New York: D. 
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One of Greville’s advantages as a chronicler is that he is 
never dazzled and rarely carried away by his subject. He knows 
his world, takes it as it is and for what it is. He has no disposi- 
tion to sacrifice truth to prettiness or fine feeling, but constantly 
sacrifices both to truth. It was no doubt this coolness and con- 
sistency, coupled with absolute faithfulness and unfailing tact, 
which made him the confidant of men of all parties, who readily 
imparted to him the most important secrets of the inner workings 
of parties, and made use of his offices in delicate negotiations 
which were often the pivot on which great issues turned. Greville 
himself was very far from being a politician, and was rarely in 
complete sympathy with either the Government or the opposition. 
In fact much of what is most valuable in this record is that it is 
the product of an intelligent mind, unstirred by partisan passions, 
through political crises, which it yet fully understands. ‘I care 
not who is minister,” he says, “‘ but I want to see a strong govern- 
ment, one which may have a power of free action, and not be 
obliged to pick its steps through doubtful divisions, living from 
day to day and compelled to calculate the success of every meas- 
ure, whether of principle or detail, on which it ventures in the 
House of Commons.” His easy social and official relations with 
prominent people enable him to give us clear glimpses of those 
vigorous and powerful personalities behind the events which 
make up English history for that period. The Duke of Welling- 
ton is of course a central figure, and every fresh record of him is 
sure to deepen and fix our admiration for his character. ‘That 
man’s first object is to serve his country, with a sword if neces- 
sary, or with a pick-axe,” Brougham said of him, and Greville, 
who loves inherent greatness, finds something to rest on in a man 
who sinks every personal consideration in his love of Homers, 
and every party dogma in his resolution to do what is absolutely 
right. Brougham, that restless and brilliant egotist, asserts him- 
self on every page of the book with his disappointments, triumphs 
and defeats. “‘Do you mean to deprive me of my lead in the 
House of Lords” he wrote to Melbourne. ‘‘ Why don’t you say as 
you did when you took the Great Seal from me, ‘God damn you, 
[ tell you I can’t give you the Great Seal, and there’s an end to 
it?’” Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell are clearly set be- 
fore us, and perhaps nothing in the two volumes possesses a 
keener interest than the account of the Corn-Law agitation, and 
Peel’s descent from power at the moment when he was actually 
strongest. Gladstone seems to have roused little interest or ex- 
pectation in Greville, while Disraeli he admired but disliked as “a 
capacity so great that he cannot be cast aside and a character so 
disreputable that he cannot be trusted.” 

Palmerston’s antics at the Foreign Office make a lively part 
of the chronicle, and one can hardly decide whether at this period 
he was most dreaded by his friends or enemies, for his ambitions, 
jealousies and effronteries which ee, to em- 

roil hiscountry with every government from Washington to Pekin. 
It was no intention of his that John Bull’s daily fare should be 
“Humble Pie,” as according to Punch it became in later years. 
“Palmerston complains,’ wrote Greville while the Tories were in 
power, “that the foreign affairs are mismanaged from first to last, 
and that we give up everything: universal concession the rule of 
action, and that there can be no difficulty in settling questions if 
we yield all that is in dispute.” 

He was so dilatory that he cost the Foreign Office eleven 
thousand pounds a year for special carriers to overtake the post 
with his dispatches, yet his precipitation was more dreaded, as it 
was his way to send off letters on which the passe of the kingdom 
depended without submitting them to his colleagues. 

Greville’s growing reluctance and apathy in general society 
made him find relief in Macaulay’s easy and brilliant loquacity, 
but he makes it amusingly clear that most of his contemporaries 
were overpowered and not a little bored by such eloquence. ‘ His 
memory has swamped his mind,’ Henry Taylor said of him, while 
Brougham, when asked if Macaulay was to be Secretary of War 
replied, ‘‘ No, Melbourne would not have him in the Cabinet, and 
could not endure to sit with ten parrots, a chime of bells and Lady 
W——.” Dining at Holland House one day, Macaulay quite wore 
out his hostess’ patience by giving the most exact information on 
all sorts of uninteresting subjects, until Lady Holland asked him 
with derision and with a view to puzzling him, “ Pray, Macaulay 
what was the origin of a doll? hen were dolls first mentioned 
in history?” As if dolls were his favorite topic and had been his 
chief study Macaulay grappled with the question, quoted Latin 
writers, and, remarks Greville, “if he had been allowed to pro- 
ceed, would have told us the name of the first baby that ever han- 
dled a doll.” 

Allusions to Holland House open up a wide field of interest, 
and when Greville says, “I have often thought that my journal 
would have been more entertaining if I had scribbled down all I 
saw and heard in society, all I could remember of passing conver- 
sations, jokes and stories, instead of recording and commenting 
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on public events.” We cannot help regretting that with his un- 
equaled opportunities and appreciation of what was good talk 
he should not have retrieved from the dead past some of the wit 
of Lady Harriet Baring, and more of the conversation which went 
on at Bowood and Holland House. Spoiled child of the great 
world although Greville was, he had the keenest sense of intrinsic 
value and permanent forces which make up a fine character ; and 
the portraits he draws of various personages show not only crit- 
ical discrimination but faithful insight. Of Lady Holland he 
wrties: “She was a very strange woman . often capricious, 
tyrannical and troublesome, liking to provoke and disappoint and 
driers her acquaintances, and she was often obliging, good-na- 
tured and considerate to the same people She was in- 
tensely selfish, dreading solitude above everything, and eternally 
working to enlarge the circle of her society, and to retain all who 
ever came within it It was her great object . . . to 
establish in it such a tone of moderation and general toleration 
that no person of any party, opinion, profession or persuasion 
might feel any difficulty in coming to her house. Lady 
Holland contrived to assemble round her to the last a great so- 
ciety, comprising almost everybody that was conspicuous, remark- 
able and agreeable. The closing of her house will be a serious and 
irreparable loss, os to those old friends who are too old to 
look out for new places of resort, and to form new social habits.” 
Among these Greville counted himself, and felt his life narrowing 
down with his years. No character in the book is more interest- 
ing, more complex, better worth analysis, than hisown. He knew 
his faults and felt himself trammeled by them, and despised his 
career as empty, idle and futile, yet contrived to leave behind him 
a work more valuable to posterity than the profoundest history— 
a key to the character and events of his own day which will be 
the guide of students and historians in all ages. 


M. RENAN’S NEW BOOK. 

RENAN’S new volume, Le Prétre de Nemi,is a transcendental 
* drama after the style of Caliban and Eau de Jouvence, and 
like those two books it formed in the author’s mind a continuation 
of his Dialogues Philosophiques. The dramatic form enables M. 
Renan to present truth in the many aspects in which he sees it, to 
show the contradictions and equivalences, the: hundred facets of 
all the great problems of humanity. There is neither affirmation 
nor negation, or rather each absolute positive statement is coun- 
terpoised by an absolute negative statement and both are true. 
The conclusion of such exposition of opinion or doctrine is purely 
negative, discouraging and agnostic. This is the case with Le Pré- 
tre de Nemi, the only conclusion of which is an ejaculation: “ Poor 
humanity!’ But for whom has ‘M. Renan written the book? Cer- 
tainly it is not for the vulgar, who demand clear and positive so- 
lutions, and who can never be made to believe that truth has two 
sides. Le Prétre de Nemi is the delightful musing of a genial pessi- 
mist, of an optimistic sceptic, over the destinies of humanity, over 
virtue, vice, religion, the future life and many other questions; 
you read it with extreme pleasure; and when you have laid down 
the volume you seem suddenly to have awakened from a beauti- 
ful dream which has vanished without leaving any trace. Your 
ideas are not clearer; you have not acquired a new conviction ; 
you neither agree nor disagree with the author. Why should you? 
As M. Renan says in his preface, ‘A complete work ought not to 
need refutation” and from this point of view the drama is the ideal 

of its kind, for every page is refuted by the page that follows. 
This being the case it is difficult toanalyse the work. Accord- 
ing to the preface M. Renan’s intention has been to show his 
“faith in the triumph of religious and moral progress in spite of 
repeated victories of foolishness and evil.” Certainly we should 
never have guessed this from merely reading the drama of which 
the following is the subject. Alba Longa possessed a priest of the 
temple of Diana such as had never before been known, the gentle 
and humane Antistius. In order to be legitimately invested this 
priest should have assassinated his predecessor. Antistius has 
abolished this custom, caused himself to be elected by popular suf- 
frage, tried to abolish human sacrifices, preached love and charity 
and many other sublime things. The consequence is that the 
people are dissatisfied with this priest who does not conform to 
the antique tradition ; all parties find themselves obliged to with- 
draw their support from him; and when war is declared by the 
Albans against Rome the good priest is killed by Casca, a profes- 
sional assassin, who becomes priest in his turn only to be killed by 
the sybil Carmenta who wishes to avenge Antistius. This is all 
the plot there is in the five acts of Le Prétre de Nemi. The phil- 
osophical part of the piece, and that is really the whole piece, will 
be studied and re-studied by serious minds, but there is another 
element which will render Le Prétre de Nemi at least a nine days 
popular wonder in France, and that isthe element of contemporary 





satire. The Albans of the drama are the French of the present 
day; in Metius, Liberalis and Cethegus we recognize the leaders of 
the conservatives, the liberals and the radicals; and in Rome we 
have little difficulty in distinguishing the enemy of fifteen years ago, 
Germany. The satire however is less bitter than in some of Mr. 
Renan’s previous work. In Caliban for instance, the satire, directed 
against the person of Gambetta was not only bitter but unjust. 
In the Philosophical Dialogues the assertion of the superiority of the 
savant, of the intellectual dilettante, was made in a manner 
which was not always acceptable, for after all what is there so 
superior about the savant? Is it the fact that his wide knowledge 
and want of convictions enable him to laugh at those poor mor- 
tals whose lesser knowledge allows them to retain conviction? If 
so the superiority is of doubtful value. However in Le Prétre de 
Nemi we find M. Renan much gentler as a satirist, much less of a 
Gascon as a savant. One does not feel that he is despising one from 
the lofty summit of his tower of knowledge and scepticism. 

But what does this piece mean? Antistius is a complete failure. 
M. Renan, as he says himself, has shown the ordinary consequence 
of an attempt to introduce a little reason into human affairs, 
and these consequence are two-fold. On the one hand the pop- 
ulace, which is never reassured except by successful crime, de- 
mands a scoundrel for a priest; on the other hand, the liberal 
priest Antistius soon comes to see that with all his good inten- 
tions he hasdone more harm than good; that he has injured his 
fatherland, which after all rests upon a basis of generally ac- 
cepted prejudice. The drama is absolutely negative. The ex- 
ample of Antistius is of no means calculated to encourage other 
reformers, and yet M. Renan assures us that, ‘“ Antistius will be 
born again and again, until finally the totality of his failures will 
be found to be equivalent toa victory. One day, at a given point 
of space and time, his desire will be realized. Justice will reign, 
if not on this planet, at least in the universe, and the virtuous 
man will see that he has chosen the better cause.” This is very 
consoling, but none the less difficult to understand, and were it 
not for the preface, we should never have imagined such to be the 
meaning of the drama. On the contrary we should be inclined to 
imagine that in the person of Antistius M. Renan had incorpor- 
ated a criticism of himself, and so demonstrated that the philoso- 
pher who regards virtue as a probable dupery and merely a sort 
of aristocratic elegance, is incapable of giving to the common run 
of mankind that moral certitude which is the daily bread of life. 
In short, Le Prétre de Nemi is vague, mysterious, unsatisfactory, 
saddening, and yet of the most fascinating interest to the thinker. 

Tu. C. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

TY NGLISH economists with good powers of observation are just 

4 now an amusing study. With the announcement ofa firm 
adherence to the traditional beliefs they are yet constantly bréak- 
ing away from them. Such a state of things is exhibited by the 
recently published ‘‘ Newmarch Memorial Essay,” (‘ Economie 
Aspects of Recent Legislation.” By William Watt, Fellow of the 
Statistical Society. London: Longmans, Green & Co.) Mr. Wil- 
liam Newmarch himself was in much the same condition; what of 
government interference seemed good to him he approved of, but 
fearing too much he thought it prudent to join in the cry of 
laissez-faire. Mr. Watt tears himself away from his beloved prin- 
ciple, more in sorrow than in anger, but the separation is none 
the less real. In common with many English economists he puts 
but a half-hearted trust in the theories of his scientific, or perhaps 
unscientific, predecessors, recognizing the fact that with the sin- 
gle exception of the matter of custom duties the government has 
entirely abandoned the doctrine of laissez-faire. Almost every 
important act of the English Parliament within the last fifteen 
years has been in the direction of governmental interference, and 
has accordingly been a direct blow at English economy. One 
need but mention the Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, the ar- 
rears act of 1881 to relieve small tenants of their unpaid rents, the 
Compulsory Education Bill, and the Artisan’s Dwelling Act of 
1875, and though in all this Mr. Watt sees the signs of the irre- 
pressible conflict between Socialism and Individualism, he looks 
forward hopefully for a revival of the “self-help” idea, principally 
from the much maligned Trades’ Unions. 

£ % * 

THE death is recorded of Mr. Samuel Birch, D. C. L., LL.D., 
F.S. A., for many years the keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental 
antiquities in the British Museum. Dr. Birch’s contributions to 
Egyptology were greater than those of any other Englishman of 
his time, and his work in Assyriology was of great importance. 
He was the founder of the Society of Biblical Archeology. He 
was 72 years old, and had been connected with the British Mu- 
seum for over 50 years. 
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issued by the Industrial League, (Philadelphia, 61 South 4th 
St.), for general distribution to those who may care to read upon 
the subject. The first presents brief quotations from the expres- 
sions of the early statesmen and writers—Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, Lyman Beecher, and many others—in favor of 
manufac‘uring industry, and of such legislation as would maintain 
it in competition with the same in foreign countries. Other nota- 
ble tracts in the series include one by Hon. John L. Hayes, dis- 
cussing the ‘“‘Custom Duties on the ‘ Necessaries of Life ;’” the 
“ History of our First Tariff Act,” from Mr. Blaine’s first volume 
of “ Twenty Years of Congress ;’’ Prof. Bolles’s trenchant discus- 
sion whether the British Lion has lost his claws (to which a cor- 
respondent refers elsewhere); and contributions by Hon. W. D. 
Kelley and Hon. Thos. H. Dudley. 


* * * 


THOSE who have been ignorantly abusing President Eliot of 
Harvard for trying to secularize that institution by making morn- 
ing prayers voluntary—a change he always has opposed—will be 
very much surprised = the contents of his paper read last week 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston. Its character is summed up 
in its title: ‘“‘The Secularization of Education not a Rational 
End.” He protested against the tendency to shut religious in- 
struction out of the common schools. He laid hold of the ad- 
mission that the state must give ethical instruction, and he in- 
sisted that this could not be £ ne apart from the teaching of the 
truths of religion, on which - effective ethical teaching must rest. 
He denied that a secular education was scientific, as science it- 
self had shown that no discovery could eliminate God out of His 
universe. He suggested that in the selection of school-teachers 
more care should be taken to give the minority—chiefly Roman 
Catholics and Jews—a representation, and that in every school a 
part of the time be set apart for religious instuction. This is ex- 
actly what has been done for fifty years past in the national 
schools of Ireland, where the religious difficulty is more pressing 
than in any other section of the English speaking world. 


REVIEWS. 
BREAD-WINNERS ABROAD. By Robert P. Porter. 

York: J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co. 
re is hardly necessary to introduce these letters on the condition 

of labor in Europe to the American public. The appearance 
of the earlier letters the New York Tribune made a marked sensa- 
tion, which was deepened by the publication of the later ones in 
The Press, of this city, and some other newspapers. Mr. Porter 
undertook to tell his country-men just what was the condition of 
labor in the old world. that they might ju.!ze for themselves as to 
the value of the national policy which makes American workmen 
differ. He went to his work with the especial preparation which 
he had had in the service of the Census Bureau—as a statist rath- 
er than in economist, but taking statistics in the broader sense as 
including whatever determines statics. Beginning with Glasgow 
he came Southward into central England, after traversing all the 
great centres of English industry, and taking a survey of the 
bright and the dark side of the laborer’s condition in each. He 
especially directed his inquiry to the workingman’s budget— 
what he could earn, and what he must spend, and what he might 
save fora rainy day. At the same time he glances back at the 
history of these great beehives, and shows how very different from 
the free trade they now profess was the policy to which they 
owned their beginnings in manufacture. Indeed he may be said 
to have given in a very brief compass about the best resiimé of 
British industrial history that the American reader is likely to get 
hold of. 

The spirit of fairness which pervades Mr. Porter’s letters is 
unmistakable. He does not find fault with everything that is not 
American. He sees much to praise, admire and imitate in muni- 
cipal and other arrangements. He praises Glasgow, for instance, 
for its solid beauty, its Sabbath order, and its general cleanness, 
and says much less of its abounding drunkenness than is said by 
travelers generally. He has good words for Bradford, its freedom 
from tenement houses, the neat and often cosy cottages of its work- 
people ; and so for other places, especially for honest, quality-lov- 
ing Huddersfield. Mr. Porter does not write in the tone and spirit 
of a Lester ora Kaye. He isnot jaundiced. And in getting at the 
main facts in which he is copoly interested, he has not spared 
pains to sift thoroughly the sources from which his information is 
derived. 

All this gives the greater force to his conclusions. He finds 
England as eager as ever to annex other countries to her indus- 
trial area, complaining of foreign tariffs, and especially of that of 
the United States, as the great obstacle to her growth in wealth. 
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And he finds that of the great growth in wealth which has taken 
place there in the last hundred years, a very undue share has 
fallen to the capitalist class, leaving labor in a condition of general 
wretchedness which contrasts very strongly with our own country. 
At times he was told that the condition of the laborer would be bet- 
ter and his wages higher if the rest of the world would lower 
their protective tariffs, and leave Eng!and to supply them with 
manufactures. But in no case was this allegation sustained by 
proof that the condition of labor was worse—apart from the spe- 
cial depression of hard times—since than before our Tariff was 
enac Rather the contrary of this. 

One striking index of the inferiority of the British laborer 

was found in his being uniformly a tenant—never the owner of 
his house. The house might be good or bad, but it was not his 
own. The margin for saving is too small to permit of house- 
building, although the cost of it is much lessin England than in 
the United States. 
The pres of woman in this industrial system is especially 
lamentable. She is employed at far rougher work than in Amer- 
ica, and her pay is amelie pitiful enough. On pages 179-180 isa 
conversation with a nailmaker of the Black Country—a woman 
who by six days hard labor at the forge, and with the help of “a 
lass,” earned ten shillings, and had to carry her product—forty- 
six pounds gy ne miles to get her pay. Of this one shilling 
goes for forge, fuel and the wear of tools, leaving $2.16 a week to 
@ woman and girl ! 

In republishing his work in book form Mr. Porter has con- 
fined it to his letters from Great Britain alone. He proposes to 
follow this by a second volume on other parts of Europe, if the 
sale of the first should justify this. We earnestly hope it may. 

R. E. T. 





By-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. VII. Assyria, its Princes, 
Priests and People. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. London: The 
Religious Tract iety. 1885. 

Prof. Sayce opens the second of his contributions to the “ By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge ” series with an eloquent preface which 
indicates the importance of Assyrian study for an understandin 
of the Bible. “Just at the moment,” he says, “ when sceptical 
criticism seemed to have achieved its worst, and to have resolved 
the narratives of the Old Testament into myths and fables, God’s 
providence was raising up from the grave of centuries a new and 
unimpeachable witness for their truth.’”’ This Religious Tract So- 
ciety has done much good work in recent years, but they have 
published nothing better than this brief aad yet comprehensive 
statement of what the monuments have taught us concerning As- 
syria. There is a welcome absence of that haste and its attend- 
ant carelessness which has marked Prof. Sayce’s recent work, 
and it is not too much to say that this little book is the best pop- 
ular work on the subject in English. Our author has not been 
carried away by the recent revival in Germany of Halévy’s theo- 
ry of the non-existence of Akkadian. He holds fast to his belief 
in the existence of a non-Semitic aboriginal race spread over that 
country, and believes that while in Babylonia there was an admix- 
ture of the two races, the Assyrians were practically a pure Sem- 
itic tribe. Almost no other nation of antiquity can furnish to a 
historian so much original material from which to work, and we 
get as vivid a description of the barbarities of Assur-nazir-pal, 
(B. C. 883-858) as Motley gives us of the terrors of Torquemada. 
But we are furnished with an insight into the life of the people 
as well as of their king. Money could be borrowed at four per 
cent. The famous Assyrian bankers, Egibi Brothers, the records 
of whose transactions are fully preserved, were the Rothschilds of 
the ancient world, and were, like them, Prof. Sayce thinks, Jews. 
The anthropologist will be glad to know that in Akkadian (i. e., 
non-Semitic) documents, female and male is the order, invariably 
reversed in the Assyrian translation. And to the archeologist 
it will be of interest that Assyrian sculpture, like early Greek, 


| shows signs of coloring. 


Here and there are statements or readings to which exception 
must be taken. In the Babylonian text published p. 107 in line 
31, lab-ba-su-un, the first syllable should be ib; ritkunu is an old 
misreading for shitkunu ; the reading hapikta for “‘ defeat” was al- 
ways without authority and might well be replaced by shi-lim,a 
phonetic rendering of the supposed ideogram proposed 5 Arthur 
Amiaud. Since this work was written it has shown that the 
name of the brother of Sardanapalus is to be read Samas-ukin. 
But in spite of such minor defects the book, with its pleasant style, 
useful chronological tables and good index, assumes no mean po- 
sition in Assyriological literature. C. A. 





THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. By Henry 


M. Field, D.D. 8vo. Pp. 228. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 
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Dr. Field is already known as the author of several books of 
travel in the East, and he brings out the full force of a practised | 
hand in this work. It is compounded in nearly equal parts of | 
travel, history and meditative reflections, and although this has 
the effect of making it seem decidedly discursive, it remains so 
readable that no one would be inclined to find fault with its lack 
of rigidity. The voyage through the Agean is very charmingly 
enlivened with the natural historical reminiscences which its is- 
lands are sure to call up, and as a Christian divine, and one warm- 
ly interested in the American missions established in that quarter | 
of the world, Dr. Field very naturally dwells more on the scenes 
of New Testament history than on those of the Grecian and Ro- 
man annals. The island of Patmos lay in his course, and this is 
made the text of a comparison between the Revelation and the 


Iliad, in which he fervently upholds the superiority of the sacred | 


writing. ‘‘ What vision of Paradise that ever gleamed in the eye 
of Milton,” he says, “could equal this : ‘ Lo, a Lamb stood on the 
Mount Zion, and with him a hundred forty and four thousand, 


having his father’s name written on their foreheads. ... . If this | 
be mere poetry itis poetry of which literature can furnish no | 


other example.” 
Smyrna, where his sister lived for several years as the wife of the 
Rev. Josiah Brewer, one of the earliest of the many missionaries 
who have gained for America an enduring fame in the Orient. 
This brave man was at Smyrna during the terrible cholera and 
plague epidemic of 1831 and 1832, and resolutely stayed at his post 
of duty when the city was almost entirely deserted by its panic- 
stricken population, doing his best to alleviate the suffering which 
he witnessed around him, in total disregard of his own personal 


safety. 

in fact, the whole story of American missionary work in this 
quarter of the globe bristles with similar instances of heroism, and 
makes a bright spot in our national history of which every Ameri- 
can may well be proud. The two educational institutions founded 
and maintained by American missionaries,—Robert College, for 
boys and men, and the “ Home,” a female seminary,—have be- 
come the centre of the new Christian civilization which is regen- 
erating the East. ‘‘ When the war was over, and Bulgaria was 
free,” says Dr. Field, “‘ Robert College furnished almost the only 
educated men of that country who were competent to conduct its 

ublic affairs ;”” and he quotes Dr. Ward, another traveler in Tur- 

ey, as saying: ‘‘ Passing through Bulgaria and: Eastern Roume- 
lia it was a great pleasure to find everywhere I went the gradu- 
ates of Robert College, all imbued with American ideas and mas- 
ter of the English language. I called on numbers of them, men oc- 
cupying the very highest positions in the government, and it was 
a pleasure not to be described to hear them give their tribute to 
American influence, and say that but for Robert College there 
would not have been found, when the Turkish sovereignty was 
removed, natives competent to fill the offices of state, and it would 
have been necessary to call in Russians.’’ Many personal con- 
nections made Dr. Field’s interest in these colleges especially 
lively, and he lingers lovingly over what every American must 
consider a true source of national pride and gratification. 

There is much more matter about the Turk and his dwelling 
places which is rather better known to general readers, and 
which, as he has touched on them in a previous work, he passes 
over lightly. There is a conscientiously careful estimate of “the 
unspeakable Turk ” whichjends, as might be supposed, in a meas- 
urably complete damnation of that interesting character. But 
very naturally, in view of some episodes of history,the justice ofa 
Christian clergyman toward the Mussulman would be mainly re- 
tributive. The Bulgarian massacres are very graphically de- 
scribed here, and a short epitome of the Turko-Russian war is 
given, which may be of use to those whose understanding of the 
events at the time was buried under the avalanche of war dis- 
patches. Dr. Field is fond of beautifying his text by frequent 
quotations, and we notice he occasionally introduces a variation 
of the original reading. He has the authority of no less a person 
than Bacon, indeed, for this; but the Lord of Verulam confined 
his offences to productions whose mutilation gave no twinges 
outside of the universities, while dark dismay would strike to the 
heart of every schoolboy in the land at sight of the line “ Through 
fretted vault and long-drawn aisle,” or on discovering that ‘‘ The 
Leal was dreaming in his tent, Of Greece, her knee in suppliance 

nt.” 





MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. New 
York: D. Appleton. & Co. 1886. 

. In this, the second volume of the series of “English Worth- 
ies,” edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Saintsbury relates concise- 
ne and with considerable spirit, the story of the career of John 

hurchill, Duke of Marlborough. Biographies of him, some of 
them much more expanded than this, are already in existence,— 
one by Archdeacon Coxe, who used whitewash heroically, though 
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A more personal interest detains Dr. Field at | 








| the price of betraying their own country’s iuterests. 


without avail; a compact volume by Mrs. Creighton, (London: 
1879), sketching the history of England and of Europe, as Marl- 
borough was concerned with it; and others by Lediard and Sir 
Archibald Alison. What the present author sets out to do is “to 
attempt a portrait of Marlborough’s life and character,” with but 
a small degree of attention to the historical surroundings and 
background, taking it for granted that the reader is already fairly 
acquainted with these. 

Mr. Saintsbury leaves the whitewashing to Coxe, and declines 
at the outset to undertake to justify Marlborough’s character in 
those particulars where it appeared worst. He passes over the 
charges against his youth with the remark in general that they 
are not proven—that it appears he was appointed an ensign three 
years or more before the liaison of his sister Arabella with the 
Duke of York ; and that while he may have leaped from the win- 
dow of the Duchess of Cleveland just in time to escape the king, 
there is no evidence of the fact except in the gift, (for which 
Chesterfield is authority), of £5000 from the Duchess to the young 
officer, most of which, as the story goes, and as authentic records 
show, he promptly invested in the purchase of an annuity. 

That Marlborough basely deserted James II., and then, while 
professing loyalty to William, began new intrigues with James; 
that he committed the almost unbelievable offence of sending to 
France details of the proposed expedition against Brest, by means 
of which the French had time to fully prepare and to then beat 
off the English with frightful slaughter; that he intrigued after- 
ward with the Stuart pretenders to the throne; and that he was 
avaricious and covetous, selfish and shifting, Mr. Saintsbury 
thinks the facts sufficiently show, and that no denial could affect. 
He does not undertake to justify these lapses, but he points out 
that one excuse for them is to be found “‘in the undoubted fact of 
the total debasement of the moral standard among the political 
men of his time.” Except Halifax (Savile), and Somers, he cans 
not recall a single public man of the period, of genius and promi- 
nence, who was not ‘corrupt or rotten.” All of them “‘ratted and 
rallied” from side to side, or took the pay of the French king as 
It is a nice 
picture, to be sure, and that it should be the only way of giving a 
comparatively decent certificate to so great a figure in English 
history as the hero of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, only 
proves how military reputation may be divorced from every other 
sort of honor. 

Incidentally, Mr. Saintsbury has to deal with the representa- 
tions of Macaulay concerning Marlborough, and it is satisfactory 
to note that he is apparently well advised of the estimate which 
has been placed upon that rhetorical and untrustworthy writer of 
“history.” That he abused Marlborough in excess of the war- 
rant of fact, as he did every man whom he disliked, there is no 
doubt, and Mr. Saintsbury, who is doubtless familiar with the 
searching and trenchant criticisms of Macaulay, in reference to 
this and other matters, by Mr. John Paget, in his “‘ New Examen,”’ 
warns his readers that they wil! err if they accept the entirely 
black estimate which the so-called historian offers them. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF, TEACHING; OR THE MOTIVES AND 
METHODs OF GOOD SCHOOL-KEEPING. By David P. Page. 
With biographical sketch of the author. New edition, by 
W.H. Payne. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
David Perkins Page, the friend of Horace Mann and organi- 

zer of the New York State Normal School at Albany, was a born 
teacher. He died at the early age of thirty-eight, yet in his short 
life he left an indelible impress on the minds of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands. By his “ Theory and Practice of Teaching” his work 
has been prolonged beyond his own generation. This book has 
long been recognized as the best to give the common-school teach- 
er a proper idea of the importance of his duties, and to illustrate 
the meth ods of fulfilling them. We may say “ his duties’ with 
emphasis: for there is perhaps not a line in the book to show that 
Mr. Page anticipated the social revolution which has transferred 
probably more than half the work of instruction in common 
schools to women. He uniformly speaks of and to the teacher as 
one of the male sex. Inall other respects probably the great 
changes which have taken place in educational practice within 
forty years are due to the fuller and more exact carrying out of 
the principles here pointed out, rather than to any new discovery 
in the science of education. Prof. Payne has edited this new edi- 
tion with such care as is due to a book that has become a stan- 
dard in its department, making but few changes, and only where 
the true purpose of the book was subserved by so doing. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
HREE recent additions have been made to the “ Wonders Se- 
ries of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The first of these 
in importance is ““ Wonders of European Art,” by M. Louis Viar- 
dot, a translation from the French of the second series of that 
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published a year or more ago, he dealt with Italian art ; in this he 
notices the Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools. 


His criticism and description are of a sort calculated to inform the | 
| ceived for his picture called “ The Clock-mender.” 
membered that the sales at the last annual exhibition of the Penn- 


average student of the subject, and the book contains several good 
illustrations of famous pictures. The other two volumes referred 


to are “ The Sun,” a translation, by A. L. Phipson, of a French | 
work by M. Amédée Guillemin ; and the other is “‘ Wonderful Es- | 
$17,000, it will be seen that the western city is by no means be- 


capes,” a collection of stories revised from the French of M. F. 
Bernard, under the hand of Mr. Richard Whiteing, who has also 
added some fresh chapters. 

Among the recent issues by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation are two volumes for young readers that are entitled to 
notice. These are: “ Pictures of Sundays at the Dobsons,” by 
Mrs. A. K. Dunning, and “ Drew Drake and His Nets,” the author- 
ship of which is not given. Of the latter it may be said that it is 
quite a strong story, though with a tendency to be somewhat over- 
wrought. The pictures of life in the fisher hamlet of Quapaw are 
graphic, and several of the characters are picturesque. Mrs. Dun- 
ning’s book is really an argument for a strict observance of Sun- 
day, and she describes in a succession of “ Pictures” the varying 
experiences of several members of the Dobsons,—a country family 
who had been brought up to the Puritan order. Her aim is to 
maintain both the continuing obligafions of the Hebrew law to 
keep the Sabbath day holy, and also that, apart from this, the day 
of real “rest” is that in which body and mind turn away com- 
pletely from the ordinary labors and occupations of the secular 
work. Old as this theory is, it must be confessed that it has great 
vitality, and that the argument upon the other side is not so over- 
whelming as some suppose it. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication also issue two small 
brochures, in pretty covers, ‘‘ Golden Promises,” a collection of ex- 
tracts from the Scriptures, by Rev. Samuel Fulton ; and a relig- 
ious poem, by Helen R. Edson, entitled “My Soul, Thou Hast 
Much Goods.” The latter contains some information about India 
in its foot-notes, and shows an intelligent acquaintance with the 
salient features of Oriental life. 

Having “talked polities ” quite extensively, in the campaign 
of 1884, (as he explains in his Y sasong a New Jersey farmer, a 
Mr. Isaac W. Griscom, of Woodbury, had “atime of leisure,”’ 


(happy farmer !), in the following winter, and employed it, (repre- 
hensible waste! ), by writing a volume to prove that manufactur- 
ing interests receive too much care in this country, that they are 
really of minor importance, that agriculture should be our first 
and principal concern, that the rate of wages is too high to per- 
mit farmers to hire help and live comfortably as they used to do. 
His pamphlet covers fifty-three pages, and would be of some im- 


portance if it were sensible. But a farnier who would like to di- 
minish, in this country, the number of j--rsons who, not being 
farmers themselves, are customers for lis produce, and, at the 
same time to reduce the rate of wages which the remaining cus- 
tomers receive, so that they would be less able to buy of him, 
must be a very much blinded tiller of the soil, and we should say 
could hardly be trusted to strike out a straight furrow in a corn- 
field. 


ART NOTES. 
INCINNATIS claim to be regarded as an “ Art Centre” is 
sometimes disputed, but the city is certainly making substan- 
tial progress in that direction, so far as putting its museum and 
school on a permanent basis is concerned, and this is much and 
more than any eastern city has thus far accomplished. While the 
annual reports of our own institutions with a similar purpose 
are rather pitiful reading, being rather in the nature of appeals 
for assistance than of records of progress, the Cincinnati Museum, 
just erected,and costing something over three hundred thousand 
dollars, is not only all paid for, but has an endowment fund of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which produces an annual in- 
come of over ten thousand. The collections already owned by 





the museum will be moved into the new building during the win- | 
ter, and formally opened to the public on the first of next May. | 


The endowment fund and about half of the cost of the building 
were the gifts of Mr. Chas. W. West, (since deceased). The mu- 
seum has been erected in Eden Park, a site of twenty acres hav- 
ing been ceded to the Museum Association by the city. 

Mr. David Sinton has given $75,000 for the construction of an 
Art School on the grounds of the Cincinnati Museum, and $20,000 
more will be available for the same purpose from the estate of 
Reuben K. Springer, deceased. The erection of the building will 
commence next spring. The school hasan endowment fund of 
about $375,000, yielding an annual income of about $15,000. This 
sum, a bequest from the late Joseph Longworth, is all available 
for the support of the Art School. No eastern city, so far as we 
know, has done anything like so much as this. 














An exhibition of the works of Mr. Henry Mosler was recent- 
ly held in the rooms of the Museum Association in Cincinnati, and 


| it is gratifying to note that thirty-four of the pictures were sold 


fur something over $18,000. The highest price, $4,000, was re- 
When it is re- 


sylvania Academy aggregated less than $7,000, and those at the 
last exhibition at the National Academy, in New York, less than 


hind hand in the kind of support which art demands as well as 
other things. 

Art and Decoration fully maintains the standard of excellence 
with which it started, and fulfils its promise of being an attrac- 
tive and valuable addition to our Art literature, while directing 
itself exclusively and avowedly to the interests of decoration. We 
may note that three Philadelphia artists, Miss Lavinia Ebbing- 
hausen, Mr. C. C. Cooper and Mr. J. F. Stephens have contribu- 
ted in the January number. 


“A Mystery of the Sea” is the title of the Mr. James B. 
Sword’s Marine, his principal contribution to the recent autumnal 
exhibition of the National Academy, and now on view at Earles’ 
Galleries. It is an attractive work, appealing suggestively to the 
imagination, and although carefully studied, ant showing that 
faithful rendering of details which the realistic spirit of the day 
demands, yet is infused with the interest of the indefinite, the 
half-hidden, half-revealed hints of form and outline which touch 
the fancy and hold out alluring promises to beguile attention. 
The picture was well received in New York, and is regarded by 
Mr. Sword’s artistic friends as a production that cannot fail to 
enhance his repute as a landscape painter who is not confined to 
mere copying of nature’s lineaments, but who is a competent in- 
terpreter of her varying moods. 


The Blackburn collection of English water color paintings is 
coming to Philadelphia ‘in bond.” When the pictures were im- 
ported no duties were paid on them, but a bond was given the cus- 
toms authorities that they were to be exported or otherwise ac- 
counted for within six months. By a recent ruling of the Treasu- 
ry Department, works of art imported under these conditions can 
be moved from place to place during the term of the bond, and it 
is on this ruling that the Blackburn pictures will be exhibited at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. As the bond expires 
in March, the collection will go back to England at the close of 
this exhibition. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


NAYS the London correspondent of Science, in a letter to that 
journal: ‘‘ The year 1885 has been marked by greater losses 
to English biology than any since 1882, which witnessed the deaths 
of Mr. Darwin, Prof. Francis Balfour, and Sir Wyville Thomson. 
Prof. Morrison Watson was a well-known anatomist of hardly . 
more than middle age; while Drs. W. B. Carpenter, J. Gwyn Jef- 
freys, and T. Davidson were almost the last of that older school of 
zodlogists who are too often looked down upon by the younger 
generation which has been trained to minute histological work. 
Dr. Davidson had the happiness of completing the work to which 
he had devoted the labors ofa long life; but his two old friends 
have left much material behind them, the working-out of which 
must be completed by other hands. Dr. Carpenter’s loss will be 
severely felt by those who believe in the organic nature of eozoon. 
He had accumulated a very great amount of material, which was 
regarded by all to whom he had shown it as proving his case in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. 


Dr. Wm. 8. Forbes, of this city, has within the past few months 
successfully performed quite a number of operations on the third 
finger of pianists with the intention of increasing its flexibility. 
According to the Scientific American, the weakness of the third or 





| ring finger is due to two accessory tendons —. its motive 


muscle with those of the second and little fingers. Occasionally 
these tendons are found to be present only in one hand, which is 
usually the right, and in rare cases they are entirely absent. The 
restriction which they impose upon the motion of the ring finger 
can be somewhat lessened by incessant practice, but can never be 
entirely overcome. It is a continual disadvantage, both in music 
and in other arts. Dr. Forbes divides these tendons by peace 


| two small incisions through which he operates, severing them wit 


a small surgical instrument, and afterward closing the wound with 
plaster ; all of which is done with hardly any loss of blood. Two 
days after the operation the patient is required to exercise on the 
piano in order to prevent the tendons from re-uniting. A slight 
swelling remains for perhaps a week, at the end of which time the 
liberation is complete, and the dn { finger can be elevated an inch 
further above the plane of the hand. 
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In the American Journal of Science for January, Prof. Asa 
Gray gives a sketch of the distinguished botanists who have died 
during the year past. It containsthe names of Charles Wright, 
of Connecticut, Geo. W. Clinton, son of De Witt Clinton, of New 
York, Edmond Boissier, of Switzerland, and Johann Augustus 
Christian Roeper, of Germany. 

An interesting paper has been communicated to one of the 
California scientific societies on the fossil wood which is found in 
different localities throughout the state. This silicified wood is 
stated to be a variety of quartz: the wood fiber is gradually re- 
placed by quartz, leaving the form of the wood intact, so much so 
that sections cut and placed under a microscope show the charac- 
teristic grain of the wood, by which the genera may often be de- 
termined, and sometimes the species. In what is known as the 

trified forest in Colorado, there are stumps of trees several feet 
in height and some twelve or fifteen feet in diameter. 
seemed to have been fossilized while in a charred state, and from 
it fossil charcoal was obtained. Many of the specimens of wood 
are encrusted with layers of crystallized chalcedony of an opales- 
cent tint, so beautiful that sections have been mounted and worn 
as jewelry. 

The use of liquid fuel as a steam generator on board men-of- 
war is the subject of tests now being made at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. Similar experiments with other systems have revealed se- 
rious difficulties in the shape of smoke and irregularities of com- 
bustion which could not be overcome. The author of the system 
at present undergoing test is Colonel Sadley, of Middlesborough, 
and it is said that a number of private trials with it in Portsmouth 
and elsewhere resulted in the entire satisfaction of those present. 
The fuel consists simply of creosote, which is kept in a tank and 
maintained at the proper temperature and consistency by means 
of steam coils within the tank. From this it is conducted into the 
furnace by steam injectors. In the trials now in progress no en- 
gine has been used, the simple object being the determination of 
the relative evaporating power of a pound of coal and a pound of 
the fuel. The system is favorably regarded by the authorities, 
and is believed to have overcome a portion at least of the difficul- 
ties in the way of the use of liquid fuel. 


The metric system of weights and measures, says the Ameri- 
can Machinist, was adopted enthusiasically in many laboratories, 
when first introduced, but is now said to be rapidly losing ground. 
It has been the cause of many serious errors. The fact that the 
misplacement of a little dot will turn a comparatively harmless 
dosé into one having a deadly poisoning power, bears strongly 
against it. A well known druggist who formerly advocated the 
system, has decided that it is unsuited to such requirements, and 
this will have much influence with many people whe felt the de- 
fects of the system but did not like to reject it. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE CLAWS OF THE BRITISH LION. 
To the Editorjof THE AMERICAN : 
WISH to call the attention of your readers to one of the series 
of Tariff Tracts, for 1886, issued by the Industrial League, 
Philadelphia. This is by Prof. A.-S. Bolles, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is entitled, ‘‘ Has the British Lion worn out his 
Paws?” (Perhaps I may be excused for suggesting that ‘‘ Claws” 
would have been a word more apropos.) In this Prof. Bolles points 
out how the money-making classes of England used their legisla- 
tive power to fatten themselves off Ireland, between 1665 and 1700, 
off the American Colonies until the Revolution, and off the semi- 
civilized countries of the East, since. I am aware, of course, that 
all this has been much and justly commented on in THE AMERI- 
CAN, but this little tract presents the facts in a very compact and 
readable manner. 

What-I wish to suggest, however, is this: That the British 
Lion has not lost his claws. That his disposition to fatten upon 
Ireland, the American Colonies, India, Turkey, China, Japan, and 
all the others of that shameful list, continues. It is as much his 
policy, now, to make other countries subject and tributary, as it 
was when Ireland’s woolens and India’s cottons were destroyed for 
the benefit of the English mills. 

This is a fact which the American people cannot too strongly 
and too fully comprehend. It is one of the highest importance. 
If in this country the enemies of the American system were a lit- 
tle more numerous and powerful, (and most of the American col- 
leges are laboring day by day to make them so), the danger of our 
enslavement would be cause for alarm. For they are playing the 
English game. They are helping to put the United States within 
the lion’s reach. He cannot now seize us by the General Gage or 
Lord Cornwallis claw, but he tries to catch us on that of the Cob- 
den Club, with prizes offered to young Americans to help betray 





their country in the arguments of their college theses. The object 


| of the ruling classes in England is to maintain the manufacturing 


One stump 





and commercial supremacy of their country. In all the world 
there is no such opportunity for them to do this as there is in 
America. No other such market (sixty millions of people with the 
highest average of civilization’s wants; think of it!) exists any- 
where. Great Britain is inferior. France is not to be compared with 
it. The world has no other. 

What then is the answer to Prof. Bolles’s query? First, that 
the British Lion still has claws. Second, that he has the disposi- 
tion to use them. Third, that it is a question, simply, whether the 
folly and the treachery of men living in the United States shall put 
our interests within his reach. It is stating only the truth to say 
that the struggle for power, the actual conflict of interest, between 
the ruling classes (money-mdkers) of England and the people of 
the United States, is as real and as serious in this year 1886, as it 
was when Lord Howe occupied Philadelphia, and George Wash- 
ington’s army lay in winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

J. M. H. 


Philadelphia, January 15th. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


AN idea of the enormous collections of the British Museum may be gath- 
ve ered from the proportions of the catalogue of maps in the museum. 
This bare list of subjects, compiled and printed for the first time under the 
superintendence of Professor Douglas, is a colossal work. It is contained in 
two large volumes of over two thousand pages, and has more than ninety 
thousand entries, including, of course, cross-references. It includes not only 
a vast collection of maps produced in Europe, but ulsoa considerable number 
of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese maps. 

Mr. William Bayley is the editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ publications. 
Matthew Arnold’s free education report will not be ready i:nmediately ; his 
next visit in connection with it will be to Paris, after which he will revisit 
Berlin. ——Miss Mary A.F. Robinson is a new poet who is attracting atten- 
tion of the better kind in London. A volume of poems by her called “ An 
Italian Garden ” is announced.—Mr. Thomas Greenwood has in press in 
London an important work on “ Free Public Libraries.” 

Miss Jeannette L. Gilder will soon publish a collection of “ Representa- 
tive Poems of Living Poets, Selected by the Poets Themselves.’ Miss Gil- 
der wrote to seventy or eighty of the best known poets asking them to name 
such of their poems asthey thought best represented their work. The re- 
sult will be the unique volume now announced. 

Count Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace,” translated by Clara Bell, is in the 
press of Wm. S. Gottsberger, New York. Lord Coleridge’s son, Gilbert, 
has contributed to the Chicago University a paper on ‘‘ Some Traits of Charles 
Lamb.” Mr. Henderson, son of the former proprietor of the New York 
Evening Post, has written a novel which Ticknor & Co. will publish, called 
“The Prelate ;” the scene is laid in Rome, and the characters are mostly 
Catholics. Dr. W. H. Conn is bringing together some of the recent re- 
searches in Darwinism and kindred subjects, under the title, ‘‘ Evolution of 
To-Day.” 

A volume of historical and biographical research, relating to the early 
German settlement of Pennsylvania, is announced by Rev. Edwin McMinn, 
of Moorestown, N. J., who has in hand the Life of Henry Antes. It will 
make about 300 pages, 8vo, and the edition will be limited to the number of 
copies subscribed for. 

W. A. Croffut is publishing a history of the Vanderbilt family, to be 
ready early in the Spring. Edward Everett Hale is writing a book on 
Franklin in France.——The Excelsior Publishing Co., New York, has in 
press a book by J. 8S. Mahoney, called, ‘‘ Charles S. Parnell, and What he has 
Done for Ireland.’’——-Mr. W. D. Howells has gone with his family to Swit- 
zerland for the winter; the change will not conflict with Mr. Howells’s liter- 
ary work.——Literary Life for January has a sketch and portrait of Paul H. 
Hayne. Mr. Hayne’s recent article in the Southern Bivouac on “ Ante-Bel- 
lum Charleston” is an excellent piece of writing, and a current literary 
topic in the South.——Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, shortly before her death, 
expressed a desire that Hamilton W. Mabie, of the New York Christian 
Union, should write her biography. Mr. Mabie will be assisted in the work 
by Colonel Higginson. 

8. E. Cassino & Co. have just completed their “ Standard National His- 
tory,” in six handsome octavo volumes, with nearly 2500 fine illustrations 
made expressly for the work. It is a very notable piece of book-making. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has collected a number of her magazine stories for a 
volume to be published by Ticknor & Co. with the title, “ The Sphinx’s 
Children, and Other People’s.’”-——Mrs. Thomas A. Hendricks is engaged at 
Indianapolis is arranging her husband’s papers, which were left in some 
confusion. It is believed that a life of the late Vice-President will be writ- 
ten at an early day by an intimate friend, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Hendricks. The learned Gipsy, Franz Sztojka, has completed a diction- 
ary of the language of the Hungarian Gypsies. The Archduke Joseph has 
undertaken to print the work, and also a volume of Sztojka’s dialect poems, 
at his own cost. 

In the Lake George Conference number of The Library Journal, Prof. Geo. 
T. Little, of Bowdoin, advises the librarians of old institutions having lim- 
ited incomes to supply the deficiencies of their libraries with bound vol- 
umes of the leading English and American magazines of the past twenty years, 
together with a copy of Poole’s Index. 

Prof. Blackie’s Edinburgh lectures on “ The State” and the “Church ” 
will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. immediately——A new edition 
of Laura E. Poor’s “ Sanskrit and Its Kindred Literatures,” will be published 
soon.—In England last year 4307 new books were published, Of these 
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the largest portion, 636 volumes, were religious. There were also brought 
out 1333 new editions.——Lee & Shephard will soon publish *‘ Haphazard 
Personalities of Noted Americans,” by Charles Lanman, author of “ The Dic- 
tionary of Congress.”——-Messrs. Blackwood are about to publish a novel in 
two volumes, by the Hon. Emily Lawless, entitled, “ Harrish, a Study.” It 
will deal with Irish peasant life. 

“The results of the Christmas trade in books,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“so far as they can be ascertained, point to the fact that the demand for cost- 
ly bound works, or expensive éditions de luxe, has been very limited. while a 
brisk business has been done in a cheaper class of literature. ‘Those houses 
which keep a large stock of the former books have suffered heavily from the 
depression, while from others who devote themselves to the latter come re- 
ports of quite an opposite character. One well-known wholesale dealer in 
‘remainders ‘ and cheap books tells us that this year’s Christmas trade has 
been the largest he has ever experienced.” 

Donald G. Mitchell is to give a series 5f lectures on English literature at 
New Haven, this winter.——James Payn is to contribute occasional Eng- 
lish notes to The fi t.——Robert Grant has written another novel, 
called “ A Romantic Young Lady.”———Dr. Fillmore Bennett, who wrote the 
hymn “Sweet By and By,” in 1868, lives at Richmond, IIl., and is quite 

r.——David G. Francis has become the American agent of two of Elliot 
Stock’s publications, Book-Lore and The Antiquary ; the former is the succes- 
sor of The Bibliographer.——Alfred Ayre, author of “ The Orthoepist,” has in 
preparation a handy and practical treatise on ‘‘ The Essentials of Elocution.” 

The many friends of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson will be glad to learn 
that a posthumous story by her is soon to be published. Mrs. Jackson was 
writing this story when her fatal sickness seized her, and one of her last acts 
was its hasty completion before sending the MS. to her publishers, Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. ‘ Zeph ” is a story of frontier life in Colorado. 

Prof. Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, England, the author of 
“ Ecce Homo,” has written “ A Short History of Napoleon the First,” and as 
it is well-known that Prof. Seeley has for years made a study of the subject, 
his book will be looked for with interest. A likeness of Napoleon, of unusu- 
al interest, from a portrait painted by Boilly, accompanies the book, also 
two views of his head, from a cast taken after death. Roberts Brothers are 
the publishers. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE October number of the American Journal of Archeology, which is just 

out, keeps up the reputation which the first half year of its existence 
won for it. Two eminent foreign archeologists contribute articles, Salomon 
Reinach and Ernst Babelon. Of much interest is Prof. A. C. Merriam’s 
article on the Gortyna inscription, a recently discovered code of Cretan 
Law. The News Department and the Summary are very good, and al- 
together the journal has earned the praise bestowed upon it by The Athen- 
zum of being the best archeological journal published in the English 
language. 

The illustrations of the February Century, the “ Midwinter number,” 
are to be of more than usual interest. Among the illustrated articles are a 
paper on Antoine Louis Barve, the French sculptor, with upwards of twen- 
ty engravings; Mr. Cable’s first paper on Creole songs and dances, “The 
Dance in Place Congo,” with a number of drawings by Kemble; and Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer’s paper on City Dwellings, in her series on “ Recent Archi- 
tecture in America,” with illustrations which include the Somerset Club 
building in Boston, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s and Mr. Tiffany’s new houses in 
New York. Edmund Clarence Stedman contributes a descriptive poem, 
“ Hebe,” which is illustrated, by George Butler and Sidney Smith. 

In the Church Review for January there is a discussion of the attempt to 
introduce into the Protestant Episcopal Church of America a prohibition of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. It is shown that there is neither 
scriptural nor other authority for the law, and that before long it will in 
all probability be expunged from the English statute books. Talk of its in- 
troduction here is but another symptom of Anglomania. 

The Bay State Monthly Company have taken a step which will interest 
all persons concerned in the growth of good periodical literature. They 
have enlarged the scope of the magazine so as to include in its plans not only 
Massachusetts but the Bay State’s sister States. THrE AMERICAN suggested 
the desirability of this wide field some months ago, and we have no question 
of the change being found advantageous in all ways. The New England 
Magazine is the new title, and the first number of the newseries for January 
gives, in an admirable illustrated article on Brown University, and in other 
interesting papers, earnest of the intentions of the magazine f» the future. 

The first number of the Unitarian, the new religious mont!:iy edited by 
Brooke Herford and J. T. Sunderland, and published by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago has appeared. It has 32 pages of the usual size of the monthly 
magazines, and presents, among other things, a sermon by Rev. Robert Colli- 
yer, entitled “ Four Stages in Church Life.” The subscription price is 50 
cents a year. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they will begin in March 
the publication of a monthly journal, to be entitled: The International Rec- 
ord of Charities and Corrections. It is to be edited by Mr. Frederick H. Wines, 
well-known in connection with the work of public charities, and lately a 
special agent of the Census Bureau, and will be devoted to the discussion of 
all questions relating to the care and treatment of the unfortunate and 
criminal classes, in all their varied aspects—humanitarian, economic, scien- 
tific, governmental, and practical. The annual subscription price will be 
one dollar. 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A History oF GERMAN LITERATURE. By W. Scherer. Translated from 
the third German edition, by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Miller. In two Volumes. Pp. 401-425. New York; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co,) 





SE-QUO-YAH, THE AMERICAN CADMUs AND MODERN Moses. A complete 
Biography of the Greatest of Red Men [etc.] By George E. Foster. Pp 
244. $1.50. Philadelphia: Indian Rights Association, 1316 Filbert St. 
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Donovan: A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. A Novel. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of “ We Two,” etc. . 456. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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DRIFT. 


—A young lady whose father is one of the wealthy men of the city went 
abroad last Summer in company with two relatives. They sailed from this 
port and returned hither. They allowed their general baggage to be in- 
spected without protest. The young lady carried a diminutive pug dog in 
her arms. The animal was particularly ill-natured and vicious, but the 
young lady appeared to be very fond of the brute, and carried him in her 
arms all thetime. He wore a blanket and had a collar around his neck. I 
got close enough to see that the blanket was a mass of expensive lace tacked 
on to the blanket, to enable her to evade duty on it, and that the collar was 
literally studded with diamonds. Whatcould we do? If we had held the 
dog there would have been a great howl over the indignity, and the girl’s 
father had influence enough to have us all discharged. We consequently 
allowed the $10 pug, with his $2,000 blanket and his $10,000 collar, to pass 
free of duty.—Philadelphia Times. 

—The weeping willow, says the Garden, seems to have had a romantic 
history. The first scion was sent from Smyrna ina box of figs to Alexander 
Pope. General Clinton brought a shoot from Pope’s tree to America in the 
time of the Revolution, which, passing into the hands of John Parke Curtis, 
was planted on his estate in Virginia, thus becoming the progenitor of the 
weeping willow in America. 

—‘‘Say,” said the New Yorker to the Philadelphian, ‘“‘ what makes your 
city so provincial? Why don’t you imitate New York and have some en- 
terprise?” “If we had imitated New York,” replied the Philadelphian, 
“instead of having the biggest and most successful world’s fair ever seen, 
we should have talked about it a year or two, and then dropped it for the 
want of funds and interest.””— Norristown Herald. 

—On the 8th inst., in London, Messrs. J.S. Morgan & Co. and Baring 
Brothers & Co. offered for public subscription $20,000,000 five per cent. loan 
of the Argentine Confederation of South America, the subscription price be- 
ing 80. The subscriptions made were for several times the amount offered. 
It is understood that a considerable portion of this loan was taken in the 
United States. 

—aA letter from Japan says: A few miles from Otsu is Karasate, a lit- 
tle point of land running into the lake, where a Shinto temple stood for 
centuries. The shrine is covered by the arms ofa pine tree, whose trunk is 
more than four feet in circumference, and the branches, trained out on sup- 
ports, cover over an acre of ground. Of all the wonders of this part of the 
world, this pine tree of Karasate deserves a first mention, and one wanders 
amazed under the great canopy of long drawn out, interlacing branches, and 
studies the intric.te way in which the limbs of the sturdy old pine have 
been twisted, looped, tied and braided, as if they had been so many sticks of 
candy. The ends of the branches reach out over the water on either side, and 
a heavy stone wall on the lake front protects the venerable tree from ever 
being washed away by storms or floods. 

—The Mobile Register, (Dem.), in a recent issue says: “ Yes, the South 
is wide awake, and this fact is fully evinced by the change of sentiment of a 
number of people in regard to a protective tariff. There was a time when 
the great mass of the Southern people were free-traders, or rather when they 
said they were, for they left such matters to the politicians and accepted 
whatever ideas they promulgated. Their fathers had been free- ers ; 
they had heard a protective tariff denounced as robbery ever since they 
could remember anything ; and therefore they were free-traders. We donot 
deny that there have been great inequalities and much wrong and injustice 
in our tariff legislation, but what we call attention to is the fact that up to 
ten years ago the great mass of the Southern people were opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff mainly because tradition taught them to beso. During the 
past ten years, and especially during the past five years, however, as man- 
ufactures have increased in the South, and as the development of its won- 
derful resources has proceeded,a number of our people have changed their 
views on this subject. They have investigated the matter, and have seen no 
reason for doing away with a system which has enriched the North for 
years just when it is beginning to enrich the South. And while not going 
to the extremes of many Northern protectionists, while conceding the ne- 
cessity of reforming our tariff system and doing away with its inequalities, 
they oppose all agitation which has for its object the carrying into practical 
effect the plans of political doctrinaires.” 

—The revenue of the Dominion of Canada for the first six months of 
the present fiscal year amounted to $14,755,704, while the expenditure 
reached $17,570,854, leaving a deficit of $2,815,150. There was a surplus of 
$1,196,983 for the corresponding period of the preceding year. The expen- 
ditures for the past six months show an increase of $2,710,044, while the 
revenue has diminished $1,300,789. ‘ 

—A London dispatch of the 19th instant says that asensation has been 
created by the publication of the letter from Prince Bismarck to the Pope, 
acknowledging the receipt of the decoration of the Order of Christ recently 
conferred on the German Chancellor by His Holiness. The letter address- 
es the Pope as “Sire,” and says: “ Your kind letter and decoration have 
greatly gratified myself and the Emperor William.” It then goes on to 
state that the Pope’s words that the my! means to practice the works of 
peace first suggessted to Prince Bismarck the idea of seeking the mediation 
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of His Holiness in the Carolines question, and, in deference to his faith and 
unweakened confidence in the Pope’s elevated views and impartiality , he 
selected the Pope as the arbiter of the dispute. Germany and Spain have no 
cause to complain of the terms of the protocol, and the effect of the media- 
tion will be lasting. Prince Bismarck will not neglect chances to attest his 
lively gratitude, highest devotion and deepest respect for His Holiness in 
the future. The letter is signed, “ Your very humble servant, Bismarck.” 


—A convenient little advertising plan that comes from Italy is quite 
good enough to have been a Yankee conception. It is a railway ticket with 
et for an advertising card, and is in useon the North Italy Railway. 
e device is so simple, and withal so serviceable to both traveler and ad- 
vertiser, that it is almost a wonder that none of our American inventors has 
contrived a similar arrangement. If one buys, for instance, a ticket from 
Milan to Venice, he finds inserted in the pocket a neatly printed sheet of 
per, giving all necessary information regarding the Venetian shops and 
otels. Each advertisement sheet is divided into forty spaces, twenty on 
each side. The price of advertising in one of these spaces is fifteen francs, 
or about three dollars, for ten thousand copies. When all the spaces are 
occupied, the railway company thus makes an additional hundred and 
twenty dollars on each ten thousand tickets sold. 


—In Russia, on the Northern Railway, the locomotives, hitherto burn- 
ing wood or coal, are being adapted for peat burning, and the saving is 
estimated by the directors at fully 50 per cent. The principal market for 
the fuel is in the Moscow district, where it is becoming increasingly popular 
at the numerous manufactories to be found there. In many places the peat 
is cut by hand machines, but these, although cheap and easy to work, have 
the drawback that the peat cannot be worked below 8 feet, whereas the peat- 
cutting machines worked by steam power penetrate 20 feet, and reach the 
lower, denser layers of peat, which, owing to their superior quality, sell for 
a higher price in the market. Most of the machines in use are manufac- 
tured by Maltseff and Shliekhausen, at Moscow, and Shreeve, at Riazan. 
The newer ones, which contain numerous improvements, turn out 33,000 
or 40,000 bricks a day. At present there is reported to bea great want of a 
peat-cutting machine workable by horses, that would take the place between 
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—There is now on exhibition in the Birmingham Corporation Art Gal- 
lery the original model three-wheeled locomotive made by William Murdoch 
in 1781, with, very appropriately, Munro’s bust of James Watt looking 
down on the handiwork of his old friend and comrade at Soho. The model 
is the property of Mr. Richard Tangye, who recently purchased it for a large 
sum, and has now lent it for exhibition. This engine of Murdoch’s, although 
constructed three years previously, was laid aside till 1784, when Watt’s 
patent included it. Watt appears never to have viewed the locomotive with 
favor, as even long afterwards he feared that the high pressure of the steam 
would be unsafe in such boilers as were then possible. In 1784, however, 
when Murdoch was at Redruth representing the firm of Boulton and Watt, 
he utilized his leisure to improve and complete his locomotive, and the 
story is well known how, one dark night, he took it out upon the highway, 
and, getting up steam, horrified the vicar and his wife, who, running from 
Redruth, were “ startled by a fizzing sound,” and the sight of a strange mon- 
ster rushing along the lonely road “in a zigzag way.” This model, made 
on the eve of such a vast railway system as now exists, is therefore singu- 
larly interesting, and connected with it is the curious fact that Trevithick, 
thirteen years later, also ran his first road locomotive at Redruth. 

—A prominent Eastern railway reported recently that it used Ameri- 
can tires upon coal and freight engines, but in order to save a legal point 
used Krupp’s crucible tires on all passenger engines, so that in case of an 
accident it could say that its tires were the most expensive and had a world- 
wide reputation. This may appear like excessive caution. But it suggests 
rather forcibly the liability to damage suits to which railways are constantly 
subject. Juries are not leniently disposed toward railways, and as the law 
calls upon the latter to keep well abreast of progress in the manufacture of 
the material and appliances which they use, a considerable amount of cau- 
tion in the use of the best materials is desirable. Our home tire maker« 
ought not, however, to rest quietly under the imputation conveyed in the 
explanation made by the road referred te of its use of the foreign tires on its 
passenger engines. If they have not a reputation for this product that wil! 
make a railway using it as safe before a jury as one using the German pro 
~ they should at once proceed to establish such a reputation.— Railway 

eview. 
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A BUNDLE OF SONNETS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Henry HARTSHORNE. 


PHILADELPHIA: PorRTER & COATES. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


POEMS OF HENRY ABBEY. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Long primer type, 
260 pages, 16mo, cloth. Sent to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $1.25. 


Mr. Abbey isa * wee of the Browning and Matthew 
Arnold order, intellectual, thoughtful, and very earn- 
est. His verses are not merely e die- “aways of lovers, 
but studies of many phases of history and human 
emotion. The 2 of this true poetical observer is 
very striking.— The American. 

Mr. Abbey has also a fine gift of description and a 
faculty of imagination and interpretation of a high 
order. His verse is generally musical and rarely com- 
monplace. He has the giftof e - 4 and his pages 
abound in one hen = —e thoug most happily ex- 

ressed.— 


P 
The poems are amie narrative, but Mr. Abbey’s 
lips have been touched with me. sacred Ba af 
simplicity that is very pleasing pervades the 
pn nod the whole collection gives an cnpeman of 
Gothic strength combined with harmony.—The Week. 
Mr. Abbey’s poems have made for virtue and hap- 
piness, and many will come to love them because 
there is in them a truth and beauty that answers to 
the best desires of men. a Tiiansieitinaiiis Y.) Freeman, 


Pp. 221. 18Mo. 
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